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by Goethe. It is told about the well-known 
Saxon court-jester, poet and university professor 
Friedrich Taubmann. 2 The story is found in 
the collection of witty sayings first published at 
Frankfurt and Leipzig in 1703 with the title 
Taubmanniana (cf. Goedeke, vol. m, p. 267). 
This work was frequently reprinted, the last edi- 
tion appearing in 1746. 3 The Harvard Library 
contains a copy of this book without title-page 
and introduction. Whether it is the edition of 
1 703 or one of the later editions I am unable to 
say. On p. 182 we find the following anecdote 
entitled Die gehetsten JBasen: 

' ' Taubmann war bey dem Churf ursten in 
grossen Ungnaden, auch allenthalben befohlen, 
dass so er sich wieder bey dem Churffirstlichen 
Hof anmelden Hesse, ihn mit den Hunden abzu- 
hetzen. Aber Taubmann ersonne diese List : 
Er kauffie drey lebendige Haasen, nahm sie unter 
seinen langen Mantel, und gieng damit zu Hofe. 
Kaum war Taubmann zum Schloss-Hofe ein- 
getreten, wurden alsbald etliche Hunde an ihn 
gehetzet : Geschwinde Hess Taubmann einen 
Haasen lauffen, und damit, weil die Hunde dem 
Haasen nachliefien, kam Taubmann fiber den 
Schloss-Hof mit Frieden hiniiber. Indem er aber 
die Treppen wolte hinauff gehen, kamen ihme 
andere Windspiele entgegen ; Taubmann Hesse 
geschwind einen andern Haasen unter dem 
Mantel hervor springen, welchen die Hunde die 
Treppe hinab verfolgeten ; und also kam Taub- 
mann in das Churfurstl. Gemach. Aber ein 
ander Windspiel wartete auff unsern Taubmann, 
dass es also unmoglich schiene, das Churfurstl. 
Gemach einzukommen. Jedoch, als Taubmann 
auch den dritten Haasen unter seinem langen 
Mantel hervor springen Hess, und die Hunde 
denselben fiber den Saal verfolgeten, bekam 
Taubmann Lufit, in das Churffirstliche Gemach 
einzutreten. Worfiber sich der Churffirst hertz- 
lich verwunderte, und dieser List halben Taub- 
mann sehr freundlich bewillkommete." 

The story fully explains Goethe's phrase 
"einen Hasen laufen lassen. " Its use cannot 
have been very common, for Goethe himself 

s Cf. F. W. Ebeling, Friedrich Taubmann. Ein Kuttwr- 
bild, Leipzig, 1882. 
s Cf. L. Frankel in AUg. Deutsche Biogr., vol. 37, p. 440. 



deems it necessary to give an explanation. It 
may have been an expression current only among 
Goethe's companions, who were doubtless familiar 
with the Taubmanniana. Wanders Sprichwor- 
terlexAcon (vol. n, p. 376, No. 217) registers 
the phrase and gives Dichtung und Wahrheit 
as source. 

John A. Walz. 

Harvard University. 



NOTES SUGGESTED BY A CHAUCER 
CODEX. 

The present note upon ms. Lambeth Palace 344 
is made as a supplement to Mr. Lucius Hudson 
Holt's ingenious reconstruction of Chaucer's Lak 
of Stedfastnesse, — in the April number of the 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1907. 

Mr. Holt has carefully compared the mss. of 
the poem, as given in Dr. Furnivall's various 
prints in the Chaucer Society publications. The 
critical text which results from this study is 
closest to the text as given in ms. Hatton 73. 
The variations from this text are : — 

and for but, 1. 3. 

throw (through) for for, 1. 6. 

folk for folkes, 1. 9. 

worfiynesse for rightwemesse, 1. 20. 

to, omitted in 1. 12. 

These changes are all supported by other mss. , 
but there is no proof given that the sense is im- 
proved by a departure from ms. Hatton 73. 

But Mr. Holt had no intention of following 
Hatton 73. That his critical text is closer to it 
than to any other, he was quite unconscious. He 
tells us (p. 427), ' ' our text must be made up 
from a careful collaboration of mss. H. (Harley 
7333), S. (Shirley's ms. Trin. CoU. Camb. E. 3. 
20), and F. (ms. Bodley Fairfax 16) with Hat. 
(Hatton 73) Tr. andB." (two worthless texts) "to 
check up the results and aid in doubtful cases." 
He thus plainly classes Hatton 73 with secondary 
texts. Yet his critical text differs from S. in 
seven places : from H. in ten and from F. in nine 
places ; and from Hat. in only five places. 

I emphasize the importance of ms. Hatton 73 
in this connection, because of its immediate rela- 
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tion with the hitherto unnoticed ms. Lambeth 
344, both in this poem and in its entire contents. 
I compare the contents of the two mss. at once, 
omitting as immaterial the fact that most of the 
pieces here noted appear elsewhere. What is more 
to the point is that items 3 and 7 do not appear 
outside of these two mss. so far as I have been 
able to discover. 

Ms. Lambeth 344 : 

1. Lydgate's " Vertues of the Masse," fol. la- 

8a, a fragment beginning with the 24th 
stanza and running to the end. Hatton 
73, fol. la, contains last stanza of the 
poem " Upon the Cross," fol. la and b ; 
without a break comes Lydgate's "Mass" 
to the 39th stanza. 

2. " Salvum f ac regem, domine," a prayer in 

eight line stanzas, fol. 8b-10a. Not in 
Hatton 73. See below. 

3. " Prayer in Old Age" (Lydgate), fol. 10a, 

Hatton 73, fol. 116a-b. 

4. "Truth" (Chaucer) 10b. Hatton, fol. 

118. 
"Truth " : 7. Hatton 73, the shed] Lamb. 344, shall the. 
12. crok] crokes. 15. the] om. hyt, inserted. 20. weyve] 
weye. 

5. "Lak of Stedfastnesse " (Chaucer), fol. la, 

Hatton 73, 119a. 
"L. of St." 2. marines] man ys. 13. wilful] om. 
causeth] couselh. 14. al] om. 

6. " Queen of Heaven " (Lydgate), fols. 11a- 

12b. Hatton 73, fols. 119b-120b. 

7. "Optima Oratio," a short Latin prayer 

with translation, fols. 12b-13a, Hatton 
73, fol. 121a-b. 

8. "Life of Our Lady" (Lydgate), fols. 13a- 

199b, with table of chapters at beginning. 
Hatton 73, fols. 10a-115b. The table 
of contents is in fols. 117a-118b, and 
Chaucer's "Truth" follows the end of 
the table, 118b. 

Four folios have been lost from the beginning 
of Hatton 73. These may have contained Lam- 
beth's art. 2. Otherwise Hatton contains every 
article in the Lambeth MS. and one stanza not 
in Lambeth. But as that is in the beginning 
of Hatton, and Lambeth too lacks its first leaves, 
it is easy to believe this article was also in 
Lambeth 344. 



We have then, with these exceptions, two mss. 
with identically the same contents. The order 
varies only in respect to the article forming the 
body of the book. 

Both mss. are on vellum with illuminated ini- 
tials, in good hands of the middle xv century. 
The Hatton volume is by far the more elegant, 
however. At first glance, the haphazard order 
of Hatton 73 would make one think it the later 
MS., but the text of Lambeth 344 is obviously 
inferior. We may, therefore, guess that Hatton 
73 was compiled from various sources, while Lam- 
beth 344 represents the putting to rights of Hat- 
ton 73. Hatton is in three hands, Lambeth in one. 

I pass over the poems by Lydgate, remarking 
only that my collation of them for a forthcoming 
edition shows that Lambeth 344 is copied from 
Hatton 73 in every case. Its readings where dif- 
ferent are always inferior and are the result of 
careless transcribing. I give one instance of my 
proof. The envoy to "Queen of Heaven" con- 
tains four lines riming in all other mss. a-b-b-a. 
But the scribe of Hatton 73, after copying the 
lines in order, found the plan strange to his ear, — 
and it was strange to English poetry till ' ' In 
Memoriam," — so he wrote "b." alongside 1. 3 
and "a" alongside 1. 4. The obedient scribe of 
L. 344 wrote the lines accordingly a-b-a-b, though 
the sense is utterly against such an arrangement. 

In the belief that a print of every text of Chau- 
cer is justifiable, I now give my transcription of 
Truth and Lak of Stedfastnesse as they appear in 
Lambeth 344. At the same time I point out that 
the ms. is worthless for editors, since it is only a 
careless copy of ms. Hatton 73. But even that 
fact will probably raise the Hatton ms. to more 
consideration at the hands of the next editor of 
the Minor Poems. This it certainly deserves. 



[Lamb. 344.] 



[10b.] 



GOODE COTJNSELLE 



Fie fro the preea & dwell wyth sothefastnese 
Suflyce vnto thy good thought it be small 

For hoorde hathe hate and clymbyng tykelnese 
Prees hath envye and wele ys blent ouer all 
Saveour no more than the be hove shalle 

Do well thy self that other folk canst rede 

And trowthe shall the dylyuere yt ys no drede 

Peyne the not alle crokede to redresse 
In trust of here that turnetb as a balle 
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Gret reest stondeth yn lytell besynesse 
Be war also to spurne ageynst analle 
Stryf nat as dothe the crokes wyth the walle 
Daunt thy self that dauntest others dede 
And trowthe the shal dylyuere yt ys no drede 

That ys sent reseyue hyt yn buxsumnesse 
The wrastylige wyth the wor[]le axeth a fall 

Here ys non home here ys byt wyldernesse 
Forth pylgryme forth beest oute of thy stall 
Loke vp an hye and thanke god of alle 

Weye thy lust and lete thy gost the lede 

And trowyth the shall dylyver yt ys no drede. 

[11a.] 

Som tyme thys world was so stedfast and stable 

That man ys word was oblygacyoun 

Byt now yt ys so fals and disceyvable 

That word and dede as yn conclusyoun 

Be no thyng one for turned vp so downe 

In alle thys worle for mede and wylfulnesse 

That alle ys lost for lake of stedfastnesse. 

Whath maketh thys worle to be so varyable 
But lust that folkes haue yndyscencyoure 
For nowe a dayes a man ys holde vnable 
But yf he can by sum conclusyoun 
Do to hys neyghbour wrong or oppressyoura 
What couseth that but wrecchednesse 
That ys lost for lake of stedfastnesse 

Trowght ys put down resoun hys holde fable 
Vertu hathe nowe no domynacyoun 
Pyte exyled no man ys mercyable 
Thorough covetyse ys blent dyscresioura 
The worle hath made a parmytacyoun 
Fro ryght to wronge fro trought to fykulnesse 
That alle ys lost for lake of stedfastnesse. 

O prynce desyre to be honorable 

Cherysshe thy folke and hate entoroyoun 

Suffre no thyng that may be reprovable 

To thyn estate don yn thy regyou» 

Shewe forth thy swerd of castygacyoun 

Drede god do lawe love trowyt and ryghtwesnesse 

And dryve thy peple ageyne to stedfastnesse. 

These baladdys were sent to the hynge 

The word baladdys here refers to the four 
stanzas of "Lak of Stedfastnesse" ; a common 
usage. This title, as well as " Goode Counselle," 
are copied from Hatton 73 ; they are given in the 
Chaucer Society print of Hatton. But Hatton 
had other titles originally, as I found recently by 
applying acid. The revived titles in the fine cul- 
tured hand of the copyist of these two poems 
read : ("Truth ") Ghomnder [his ?~\ balade vp on 
his deth bed: ("Lak of Stedfastnesse") Geffrey 
Chauneier sende these Balades to hyng Richard. 



The first of these headings is particularly valuable, 
since it sets the statement given on an earlier and 
firmer basis than John Shirley's word (in ms. Tr. 
Coll. E. 3. 20) ; for Hatton is not derived from 
Shirley. The motive for the erasures is hard to 
guess ; perhaps Chaucer's relations with Kichard 
II did not please a Lancastrian queen (see below). 
To these texts I add the last stanza of Lak of 
Stedfastnesse, as it appears twice (fols. 245b and 
319a) in ms. Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 3. 21. It is 
there appended to Lydgate's " Prayer for King, 
Queen, People and Land," the poem being made 
over for King Edward IV. The ms. dates from 
this reign. I am unaware of any print of this 
version, though it has been known for some time. 
Mr. Holt does not mention it. 

(fol. 245b.) 

O prynce desyre for to be honorable 

Cherysshe thy folk and hate extorcion 

Suffre nothyng that may be reprovable 

In thyne estate doone in thy region 

Shew forthe thy swerde of castigacion 

Drede god do law loue trowthe and worthynes 

And dryue thy folke agayn to stedfastnes 

Espliuit quod Rogerus Thorney. 1 

The version on fol. 319a is identical with the 
above, except that agayn is spelt aye?ie, and the 
Explicit is omitted. 

A late Scots text of "Lak of Stedfastnesse " 
is in the Maitland Folio ms. in the Pepysian col- 
lection at Cambridge, p. 330. It has never been 
printed, so far as 1 know. 

May I add a further word in defense of ms. 
Hatton 73? "Thys is my Lady More boke. 
And sumtym it was Queene Margarete boke," 
(folio 121b); "Thys ys my lady Dame Eliza- 
beth Wyndesore Boke, the xiiii day off Decembre 
in the iiijth yere of the Reygn off kyng Herry the 
viijth, ' ' (folio 122a) . This latter lady died 1531, 
as a later note signed 'Clarke,' fol. 123a, tells us. 

Surely a volume enjoyed by all these noble 
ladies deserves a prime place in the noble roll of 
Chaucer mss. 

Henry Noble MacCracken. 
Oxford, England. 



*A worthy mercer of London, by whose means Wynkyn 
de Worde printed Trevisa's <: De Proprietatibus Re- 
rum"; mentioned in de Worde' s preface. 



